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Well, it is different, and the October number at least is ready well before 
time, and this should, by a knock-on effect, mean that subsequent numbers are as 
well. Though less, as usual, has been accomplished in the so-called Long Vacation 
than the Editor hoped if not expected. That Vacation came under attack from a cor- 
respondent in the Guardian, who described it as a ‘doddle' (sc. ‘money for jam') 
which ought to be taken into account in assessing pay (perceived by the AUT as too 
low, by the Committee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals, reacting to a hint from 
the Department of Education and Science, as ‘disincentive to recruitment', but by 
the correspondent presumably as either adequate or too high). It seems likely to 
the Editor that some form of merit-differential will be offered, which may increase 
the pressure on LCM and other journals: the Editor recently turned up New Soctety 
for 9.9.82 (yes — he has been having a grand clear-out), with a call on p.403 that 
‘Academic journals should define their “criteria for authorship", and authors should 
be asked to confirm that they have indeed written (or jointly written) papers bear- 
ing their names'. The Editor has often been asked to do the former, but always re- 
fuses: the latter does not seem to be a problem in our field (though colleagues may 
be advised never to discuss their ideas before they are in print, unless they do 
not care who publishes them). But merit will have to be measured (the Editor has 
heard Extra-Mural work mentioned with approval) and by somebody. Not, he hopes, 
Heads of Department, whose managerial role and ‘leadership’ are currently much in- 
voked: not, of course, that they cannot be trusted to be fair, but our procedures 
should be like Caesar's wife (above suspicion, not all things to all men). But the 
polite fiction that all colleagues are of equal and superior merit does and has 
done our subject and Universities no good. 

The Editor assumes his other hat, as a Reader in the (still surviving and in- 
dependent) Department of Greek, to give readers preliminary notice that the Depart- 
ment (perhaps in association with others) hopes to organize the Second Greenbank 
Colloquium (the first was on the Trojan War, and its proceedings have been publish- 
ed by Bristol Classical Press) on ‘Homer: origins and transmission’, a deliberate- 
ly chosen title, in the Spring of 1986. Further details will be circulated as soon 
as possible, but those interested may already write to the Head of the Department, 
Dr H.J.Blumenthal. Homer is one of the Department's areas of special interest, as 
the Greenbank Colloquia is one of those of the School of Antiquity and Archaeology. 
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J.D.CLOUD(Leicester): Lex Ursonensis LXI (= Bruns, Fontes juris Romani’, p.123) 
LCM 10.8(Oct.1985), 114-116 


LCM provides an ideal forum for raising problems, and the Editor requires 
small items of textual criticism as 'fillers' between more substantial pieces. 
This is the first of two passages where I find the vulgate incredible, but am 
not sure what is to be done about it, and hence appeal to readers of LCM more 
versed in Textkritik than I am; can any reader suggest a way out by way of emen- 
dation or, if he is a conservative in this field, can he or she assuage my wor- 
ries about the vulgate. 

The lex Ursonensis is the charter of the colonia Genetiua Iulia at Urso; 
this part of it would appear to be a Flavian copy of a Caesarian text. It has 
been carelessly copied: most of the engraver's mistakes involve the wrong gram- 
matical form, e.g. quereret for quaerere (c.81) or multae for multa (ibid.); 
other mistakes involve engraving a word which sounds like the right one, e.g. 
proprius for propius (c.74) and diuidendorum for defendendorwn (c.103); the most 
egregious certain errors are oportebit for poterit (c.70) and viz for utd (c.96). 

It probably also introduces alterations where legal idiom has changed, e.g. 
quis uolet to cut uolet at lines 9/10 and elsewhere. But if I am right, some- 
thing more serious is amiss with chapter 61. The beginning is missing but the 
general sense of the passage is clear: in the colony the archaic procedure for 
dealing with debtors who cannot or will not pay their creditors remains in force. 
If the debtor is adjudged to owe his creditor a sum of money, the (probably in 
circumstances specified in the missing part of the chapter) the creditor can 


seize the debtor according to the procedure styled manus intectio and can detain > 


him in chains at his home, unless the debtor can find a person of means to act 
as vindex for him. The vinder then becomes the debtor's substitue or champion, 
either going bail for the debtor or disputing the debt with the creditor in court. 

I turn now to the text; the problem clauses I have underlined. 

Vin\|dex arbitratu IIuiri qui<qoue t(ure) d(tcundo) p(raertt) 

locuples | esto. ni uindicem dabit iudicatum<q>ue fact|et, 

secum ductto. ture ctuilt uinctum habeto. | st _quis in eo 

uim factet, ast etus uincttur, du|pli damas esto colonis(que) 

etus colon(iae) HS XX milta d(are) d(amnas) esto ...... Siels 
What on earth do the words underlined mean? Let us leave s¢ quis ... factet on 
one side, noting that it ought is mean something like ‘if anyone uses force in 
eo'. Ast eius uincitur is assumed by Bruns, with a reference to ‘af na vinadi 
legun Gortyntarum 1,22', as by Hardy, Roman Laws and Charters, and Mommsen, Ge- 
samelte Schriften 1, pp.261/2 ad loc., to mean ‘and if he is convicted of that’, 
presumably of whatever is involved in the sz-clause. But, while uincor = ‘I lose 
my case’ is just possible Latin, though OLD cites no example earlier than the 
jurist Paulus (D.50.16.244), also with a legal genitive — maleficit, with uine- 
tum in the previous sentence uincitur is almost certain to be the third person 
singular of the present indicative passive of uineto, not uinco. And why, if 
uineitur = 'he is convicted’, is uineitur in the present at all? In view of fac- 
tet and damas esto, it should be in the future or future perfect. And ezus: I 
find ezus = ‘on that charge’, ‘of that offence’, hardly credible. To be sure, 
eius where a non-lawyer might expect ecus ret at the very least does occur in 
legal texts, but only as a partitive genitive, and usually in legal formulae 
such as quod etus fiert poterit (cf. lex Urson.70 & 71), etus hae Lege nihilun 
rogatur (cf. lex Antonia de Termessibus, 11.30), or at any rate after quod (c.f. 
lex Urson.77 & lex Anton., 1.32). Consequently this ezus arouses scepticism. 

I return to st quis in eo uim faciet; to whom does quis refer? I can think 
of four possibilities: the creditor, the debtor, the vindex, or some otherwise 
unmentioned fourth party. Apart from the first, each of these parties has had 
his scholarly supporter. But the creditor has no motive for causing trouble to 
anyone; after all, he has the debtor safely tied up at home, and if uim factet 
means ‘roughing up' the debtor, then he has no motive for that either, since the 
debtor has been addicted to him so that he can have the use of the debtor's lab- 
our in lieu of payment of the debt. 

Hardy supposes the quis to refer to the debtor who is violently resisting 
arrest, but in that case what is the point of legislating for double damages + a 
20,000 sesterces fine, when the reason for his being arrested in the first place 
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is that he cannot pay his creditor; if he cannot pay the original tudicatwn, a 
fortiori he cannot pay double it + 20,000 sesterces. Roby (Roman Private Laws, 
p.426) and Kaser (Das altrémische ius, pp.196-7 n.25) think that some other indi- 
vidual is involved, though they differ on the meaning of the clause. Roby consid- 
ers that someone is attempting to rescue the debtor, Kaser that someone is exer- 
cising force upon him. Against either possibility stands the penalty; one can un- 
derstand why a fourth party doing either of these things should be fined, but 
why should he be liable for double the sum that the debtor has been adjudged lia- 
ble to pay? Indeed, why should this fourth party be liable to pay any of it? 
Whatever our solution of the problem, the subject of damas esto must be one of 
the parties involved in the action. 

We are left with the vindex. Now if Mommsen's interpretation (Ges. Schrift. 

I, pp.261/2) could be extracted from the text, and the meaning be ‘if the vindex 
enter a false and unjust plea and be convicted of it, then he shall be liable for 
double the sum at issue’, then we would have a plausible answer to our problem. 
However, there are two objections, one of which seems to me fatal to Mommsen: how 
could st quis in eo uim factet mean ‘if the vindex enter a false and unjust plea'? 
The weaker objection is that there is no evidence for the-accepted doctrine that 
the unsuccessful vindex was liable for double the amount claimed, other than Momm- 
sen's unlikely interpretation of this passage. Thus de Zulueta in his edition of 
Gaius' Instttutes can write (p.243): 'That the uindex, if he lost the case, was 
condemned <n duplum may be taken as certain’. In evidence he cites our passage 

and Gaius iv.9 & 171. 

However, the passages from Gaius do not refer to the vindex at all; iv.9 rem 
uero et poenam persequimur uelut ex his causts ex quitbus aduersus infitiantem in 
duplum agimus: quod acctdit per actionem tudicati ...: iv.171 is simitar, but part- 
ly illegibile in the palimpsest; since the supplement is derived from iv.9, it 
can hardly be cited as an independent witness. Clearly in both passages the plain- 
tiff in the action is the creditor. Mommsen cites XII Tables 12.3: st uindiciam 
falsam tulit, st uelit is (? stue litis) <prae>tor arbitros tris dato; eorum arbi- 
trio ... fructus duplione damum decideto (Festus p.376M., 518L.). What this means 
I am by no means sure, but Festus himself thought that uindietan meant ‘object in 
dispute’, and Lévy-Bruh] (Recherches sur les actions de la lot, pp.173-7) agrees; 
the expression fructus duplio, ‘twice the value of its produce’, merely reinforces 
the impression that this clause is dealing with a dispute about possession, not an 
action for debt, and that uindietam has nothing to do with the debtor's vindex. So 
the doctrine that the unsuccesful vindex is liable for the amount claimed would 
appear to have no greater support than Mommsen's belief that it is true. 

No value of quis seems to work. tn eo, too, is a mystery: if eo is masculine, 
then <n ewn would have been expected; if eo is neuter, to what does it refer? I 
trust, therefore, that the reader now shares my disquiet over the words underlined: 
there is surely something wrong with st quis in eo uim faciet, and probably some- 
thing wrong with ast etus uinettur. But in that case where does the corruption lie? 
I can only make a suggestion. 

It has often been remarked that the words of the Zex Ursonensis here display 
a remarkable similarity with those of XI Tables 3.2-4: post deinde manus intectio 
esto. tn tus ductto. ni tudicatwn facit aut quis endo eo in ture uindicit, secum 
duetto, utnetto aut neruo aut compedibus xv pondo, ne matore, aut st uolet minore 
utnetto. st uolet suo, utuito. nt suo ututt, qui eum uinetwn habebit, libras far- 
ris endo dies dato. st uolet, plus dato. One could add Table 1.4: adstduo uindex 
adsiduus esto, since locuples is the standard gloss on adsiduus, perhaps deriving 
from L.Aelius Stilo's commentary on the XII Tables (cf. Cicero, Zop.10). Apart from 
adsiduus/locuples esto and manus iniectio esto (which occurs at the beginning of 
c.61, not quoted above), compare also tudicatwn facit with iudicatwn<q>ue factet, 
oom duetto with seewn ducito, and uinctto (bis) and utnetum habebit with utnetum 

eto. 

I therefore wonder whether si quis in eo uim factet conceals something closer 
to aut quis endo eo in ture uindicit. in ture is surely a gloss on endo (= in) eo 
— thus Lévy-Bruhl, Recherches p.295, and Mommsen, cited in Bruns” ad loc. — and 
there is a remarkable likeness between .. quis in eo uim in lex Ursonensis and 
quis endo (= in) eo uin- in Table 3, especially as windicit there may well be a 
corruption of uim dieit. At all events st quis in eo uindicit/uim dicit helps to 
provide an intelligible clause: ‘if someone acts as vindex in regard to that man’. 
If ast etus uineitur can possibly mean ‘and if he loses his case on that count’, 
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then the meaning will be ‘if a vindex does come forward to support him or take his 
place, and loses his case, then he has to pay twice the sum at issue + a fine’. 

But, quite apart from the difficulty of taking ecus uineitur in the sense of 
‘he loses his case on that score', there is a disorderliness about the progression 
of thought, or lack of it, that is gratuitous. One would expect the s¢ quis .. 
sentence to precede nt uindicem dabit ... The debtor must find a rich vindex to 
operate on his behalf, for if the vindex fails to convince the judge of the right- 
ness of his defence against the creditor, he stands to lose double the amount at 
issue + a fine, presumably to deter potential vindices from representing debtors 
who are manifestly at fault. But if the debtor cannot produce a vindex or comply 
with the judgment, then the creditor can take him into private custody. Such is 
the sequence of thought, and its disturbance, on this interpretation, is quite 
irrational. 

The interpretation which I favour involves not only emending uim factet 
uim/uin-dicit or ..dicet, but also etus to zs. The meaning will now be: if a vin- 
dex intervenes and the creditor none the less subjects the debtor to private im- 
prisonment in chains, then the creditor is liable to twice the amount in dispute 
+ a fine. This makes good sense: ‘addicting’ the debtor to the creditor and thus 
making the former the bondsman of the latter is a very grave step to take with a 
citizen and should be an act of last resort only. A severe deterrent is desirable 
to discourage creditors from 'jumping the gun’. But there are difficulties with 
my solution. 

Firstly, wim dicit, uineitur and damas esto each have different subjects. 
The difficulty is mitigated but not eradicated by the fact that zn eo and zs both 
refer to the debtor and the fact that the subject of the two previous future im- 
peratives is the creditor. The person drafting this statute may even have thought 
that frequent changes of subject were a mark of legal style, not realizing the 
impersonal character of the archaic third person singular (cf. Daube, Forms of 
Roman Legislation, pp.57-61). Nevertheless, a triple change of subject arouses 
some slight unease; in the XII Tables changes of subject between two parties are 
common enough, but I know of no parallel for three. 

Secondly, and more seriously, how can one account for the corruption of dic- 
it (or dicet) into factet and of ts into etus? Only by supposing that the Flavian 
copyist could not make sense of the text before him. uém dico or uindico (third 
conjugation) in the sense of ‘assert authority’, ‘intervene as vindex' was wholly 
obsolete in the copyist's day: uindico (first conjugation) meant ‘lay claim to 
(something)', or in certain phraseological contexts ‘'manumit'. Neither of these 
senses is meaningful, so the copyist supposed diezt to be an error and substitu- 
ted faciet which he had already engraved in the previous conditional. As for 
<e>t<u>s, I would explain it as a deliberate correction by the copyist who (wrong- 
ly) thought that uinettur was the present passive of uinco and not uincto and that 
is must refer to the same person as in eo; but in fact on any conceivable inter- 
pretation of st quis ... faciet, is would have to refer to quis. And I have noted 
three examples of free-standing ezus in the part of the Zex engraved by the copy- 
ist. Or, of course, he may simply have got it wrong; in chapter 102 he engraved 
te for ewn, ts again for ez and e for ez, and he seems to have had difficulties 
with other pronouns too. ; 

Mommsen (Gesanmelte Schriften 1, p.261) noted the li eg a 
endo eo uim dicit in XII Tables and qut in eo uim faciet in the ae ana 
and revealingly he cites factt and not factet, thus making the ee goa 
ser. However, a more significant slip occurs 1n Lévy-Bruhl's Ree nore pie 
actions de la lot. On p.292 n.2 he quotes our text as st quis in yin si 
but then on p.295 n.4 he writes: ‘Toutefois, tl y a lteu de favre ‘es am rd 
dans 1a lot de la colonie Genetiva Julia, ch. 61, on trouve Mibe® —s*” 1 stg- 
in XII Tables 3] in eo vindicit, alors que dans ce passage 10 pag Mag sag! gee en 

ps it has been thought to do in the passage in the XII Tables]’. 
nifier in iure [sc. as it has be 9 it there by an emendation 
Yet in eo vindicit is not in chapter 61, unless one puts 7 y a 
which did not occur to the conscious mind of Lévy-Bruhl. Nor does it apped : 

ed to other scholars; at all events, I do not find it in Peppe's Studd 

have: OCCUERE } in Staszkéw's paper, ‘Vim dicere im altrom- 
sull'esecuzione personale (1981), nor in stat 108, places where perhaps 
tachen Prozess', Z/s d. Savigny-Stiftung 80(1963), pp-83-108, P A 
one might have expected it to figure. Perhaps it is too hazardous a suggestion, 
but in that case can some text-critic reader of LCM come to my rescue? 
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HAROLD B.MATTINGLY(Leeds): Setpto Aemilianus and the legacy of Attalus IIT 117 
LCM 10.8(Oct.1985), 117-119 


We happen to know from a chance allusion in Cicero (Phi2.11.18) that in 131 
B.C. a privatus — Scipio Aemilianus — might have been appointed to the command 
against Aristonicus instead of the consuls. This would have set a disturbing pre- 
cedent, and in fact only two tribes voted for the option. Such enemies as Ap.Clau- 
dius, P.Crassus, M.Flaccus and C.Gracchus must have been mainly responsible. Yet 
other weighty figures surely contributed to an humiliation so complete — not 
least those good constitutionalists P.Scaevola and Q.Metellus Macedonicus. 

Between Scipio and Macedonicus a political rift (dissensio) certainly exist- 
ed for part of Scipio's career (see Cicero, amic.1.77, off.1.87). de re publica 
1.31 suggests that it turned on the programme and fate of Ti.Gracchus: nam, ut 
videtis, mors Ti.Gracchi et tam ante tota illius ratio trtbunatus divisit populum 
unum in duas partes: obtrectatores autem et invidt Seipionis, initiis factis a P. 
Crasso et Appto Claudio, tenent ntihilo minus illis mortuis senatus alteram partem 
disstdentem a vobis auctore Metello et P.Mucto ...'. Now Metellus defended L.Cot- 
ta against Scipio in a repetundae case that became a trial of strength between 
the two men. Cotta was finally acquitted after seven adjournments (Cicero, Brut. 
81; Valerius Maximus 8.1.11). Cicero twice dates this affair after Scipio's re- 
turn from Numantia (div. in Caee.69; Murena 52). Modern scholars prefer, however, 
to follow the Oxyrhynchus Epitome of Livy 55 and date the trial 138 B.C. (see 
Astin, Setpto Aemilianus, pp.129, 258, 312-315). 

The style of this epitome is odd and, moreover, unpredictable, owing to the 
excessive compression of the items, and here there has to be heavy restoration. 

I give the version printed in the Loeb Livy (vol.14, p.56): P.Africanus cum L. 
Cottam Laeculsarlet tudices ob]| magnitudinem nomlinis eum] cadere noluerunt). 
It owes much in wording to Murena 52: saepe hoe matores natu dicere audivi, hane 
accusatoris extmian viam et dignitatem pluriman L.Cottae profuisse. noluerunt 
saptentissimt virt, qut tun rem illam tudicabant, ita quemque cadere in iudicio 
ut nimts aecusatoris viribus abiectus videretur. The actual overlap is limited 
to the judicial terminology of accusare and cadere. Rossbach indeed reports al- 
ternative supplements (Teubner, 7.Livt Epitomae [1909], p.145), which, starting 
propter magnitudinem nominis sut, continue with the variants cadit in iudicto 
and causam non tenuit. They keep the same general sense, but they show just how 
uncertain it all is. 

Methodologically I think that we should be prepared to prefer Cicero as a 
source. He may have made a mistake in court in 70 B.., but surely someone would 
have put him right in the next decade. It is this repetition in a published 
speech after a significant interval that worries me. Moreover Cicero had good 
sources for the Gracchan period, including several eye-witnesses whom he quest- 
joned. The best was probably P.Rutilius Rufus, with whom he had full discussions 
in Smyrna in 78 B.C.. From these he derived a circumstantial account of a famous 
trial precisely from 138 B.C., and at least some excellent background material 
on 129 B.C. for his dialogue on politics (Brut.85-89; de re publica 1.13). Cic- 
ero may have owed his detailed knowledge on the Asiatic command dispute to this 
same source. Rufus, who had served at Numantia, returned with Scipio the previ- 
ous year and — through his Stoic leanings alone — would have been drawn into 
his friendship circle. Yet he had been brought up in the house of P.Scaevola 
(off.2.47) and his loyalties were surely divided. Moreover he was the brother- 
in-law of M.Cotta, who is known as a moneyer c.140 B.C. and was probably the 
younger son of L.Cotta (Crawford, RRC no.229, p.263: see RE 1A, 1269-71, for 
these links). Rufus was clearly very well placed to report reliably on the Cotta 
trial and all its implications. 
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What then shall we make of the Oxyrhynchus Epitome? The compiler often in- 
troduces matter omitted by the longer epitome. He has a penchant for affairs of 
religion and domestic politics and an eye for the piquant anecdote. From his new 
material I note the surrender of two Romans to Punic envoys in 187 B.C., the 
prophecy fulfilled at P.Crassus' funeral ceremonies, cases of moral turpitude in 
politics, an anecdote about Macedonicus' consular candidacy and tales of his 
Spanish command, L.Mummius' generosity in Italy with his consular spoils, Q.Cae- 
pio's high-handed way with obstruction, and the death of a popular tribune (Bks. 
38f., 48 & 50, 52-55). The incident involving Scipio and L.Cotta need not have 
been the famous trial. There was a clash between the two men in 144 B.C., when 
Scipio ensured that neither consul was given a Spanish command. He objected to 
Galba's greed and Cotta's chronic shortage of funds. Cotta's record as a bad 
bet for creditors goes back at least as far as his tribunate (see Valerius Max- 
imus 6.4.2 & 5.4), and Lucilius 412-4 shows that it dogged him all his life. 

In 138 B.C. Scipio may have felt impelled to block Cotta's ambitions again, and 
on the same grounds. I submit the following tentative reconstruction: P.Africa- 
nus, cum L.Cottam [inculsarlet in senatu ob]| magnitudinem nomlinum, ut] cadler- 
et ille fectt]. Cotta will have come to grief somehow. If this stopped him stan- 
ding for the censorship, we can see why the incident attracted the epitomator. 
He had already made room (Zpit.37) for M'.Glabrio's pulling out of this race, 
threatened with prosecution. 

L.Cotta's trial makes excellent sense in 131 B.C., and we can guess what 
lay behind it: it is hard to see (pace Badian, CR ns8[1958], 216f.) why Cotta 
was being prosecuted six years after his consulship for extortion during his 
term of office. Early in 132 B.C. the Senate had sent five envoys to the Attalid 
kingdom bequeathed to Rome on Attalus III's death the previous summer (Strabo 
14.1.38). One of the envoys was P.Scipio Nasica, the pontifex maximus, who died 
at Pergamum during the embassy (MRR 1, p.499). May not L.Cotta have been another? 
As senior consular he would have headed the embassy and presented its report on 
return to Rome. With Asia in turmoil and Aristonicus putting Rome's interest in 
hazard Scipio would have seen a splendid chance to impose his authority and make 
Cotta a scapegoat for what had gone wrong. Much later — in 92 B.C. — M.Aemilius 
Scaurus would be prosecuted by Q.Caepio ob legationis Asiaticae invidiam (Asconi- 
us 21 C.). A third member of the embassy could have been M.Cosconius C.f., who 
was honoured at Erythrae about this time (Inschr.Erythr. 48). In 135 B.C. he had 
successfully fought the Scordisci as Macedonian governor and, on the death of At- 
talus III, was appealed to by Cyzicus — apparently badly troubled by hostile 
neighbouring Thracians like Sestos at the very same time (see MRR 7, p.489, and 
Magie, Roman Rule in Asta Minor, pp.779f., 1083ff. & 1038). 

Rome's envoys were probably wrong-footed by the Aristonicus revolt, and had 
no forces of their own with which to counter it; they had to leave the fight to 
a coalition of Greek cities and friendly but demanding kings. Their main recomm- 
endation must have been to send a consular army promptly. In this context I would 
put the SC Popillianum (Sherk, Roman Documents no.11, pp.58-62, from Pergamum), 
which is normally dated either 133 or 129 B.C. (MRR 7, p.496 n.1). ‘The command- 
ers who are to go to Asia’ (lines 6f.) could surely cover the consul to be sent 
against Aristonicus, and his successors as governors of the new province. From 
their mandata (€vtoA{at]) we have here simply an extract — the guarantee of all 
acts of the Pergamene kings down to the death of Attalus III (see on this T.Drew- 
Bear, Htstorta 21[1972], pp.75-87). 

This is what really interested Pergamum, so the usual preliminary details 
of the SC and the rest of its text are simply omitted. According to the accepted 
readings the matter was introduced into the Senate by an otherwise unknown prae- 
tor C.Popillius C.f.. Unluckily no photograph of the stone has ever been publish- 
ed, though some scholars have been able to use the Berlin squeeze. The original 
majuscule transcript has A in the praenomina of lines 3, 11 and 20 (a later docu- 
ment), but the printed text gives alpha throughout. Foucart and Dittenberger soon 
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saw that the reading in line 20 must be Zambda — the two letters are only too 
easily confused — and Sherk has since read [MolmAtog from the squeeze. I suspect 
that the 'alphas' in lines 3 and 11 are just as doubtful, and propose reading in 
line 11 [MOMJATOZ MOMIAATOE PAIOY YIOZ LTPATH[ ydc tmatoc]. This would give us the 
consul of 132 B.C., and November or December as the probable date (but even late 
August cannot be excluded: line 5 ...euBolwv). 

Scipio lost the forlorn hope of an eastern command, and failed to have Cotta 
condemned. Had he been able to gain the consulship for L.Rupilius (Cicero, amie. 
73, Tuse.4.40), a partisan might at least have shared in winning Asia. After Sci- 
pio's death M'.Aquillius was prosecuted in his spirit by P.Lentulus and C.Rutilius 
for corruption in winning and settling the new province — but again with no suc- 
cess (Cicero, div. in Caec. 69). In 120 or 119 B.. Phrygia Maior was taken away 
from Pontus by the Senate; Aquillius was alleged to have ‘sold’ it in return for 
a massive bribe (Sherk no.13, pp.75-77). On this kind of issue Scipio was probab- 
ly not very far from C.Gracchus (Malcovati, ORF*, pp.187f.). 

One last document must be reviewed. Most scholars believe that the Senate 
adjudicated between Pergamum and the Roman publicant a few months after Scipio's 
death in 129 B.C. (Sherk no.12, pp.62-73). The praetor was given a constliwn of 
fifty-five members, of whom at least thirty-three were senators. I still prefer 
Magie's identification of -UAALOg tmatoc (line 17) with the younger M'.Aquillius, 
cos. 101 B.C. (see Roman Rule, p.1055 n.23, & AJPh 93£19721, pp.412-423). The 
prosopography fits much better. The praetorius L.Julius Sex.f. Fab. (no.7) — 
Fal. wrongly on the stone (Taylor, Roman Voting Districts, p.222) — is generally 
recognized as the son of the consul of 157 and father of the consul of 90 B.C.. 
His elder brother Sextus was moneyed c.129 and urban praetor in 123 B.C. (Craw- 
ford 258; Cicero, dom.136, ad Herenn.2.19). He himself need have been born no 
earlier than c.160 B.C.. Among the quaestorii we find L.Domitius Cn.f. Fab. (no. 
33) — Sherk deciphered the correct tribe from the squeeze. He is normally taken 
as an otherwise unrecorded younger brother of the consul of 122 B.C.. But, with 
the 101 B.C. dating he becomes the consul of 94 B.C., and other interesting 
points emerge. 

Among the praetorit we may note M.Cosconius M.f. (no.12), who should be the 
son of the Macedonian governor and putative envoy in 132 B.C.. Among the quaest- 
ortt both P.Popillius P.f. Ter. and L.Domitius Cn.f. Fab. (nos.32f.) are sons of 
men closely involved with the Attalid inheritance. Cn.Domitius Ahenobarbus was a 
legate of M'.Aquillius and active in Caria between 129 and 126 B.C. (Holleaux, 
REA 211919], pp.1-19): M'.Aquillius' son, on my view, was introducing the matter 
to the Senate. The Senate seems also to have looked for personal experience of 
the East. L.Memmius C.f. Men. (no.5) is presumably the man who visited Egypt in 
112 B.C. as a man of some rank in the Senate (Hunt & Edgar, Select Papyrt [Loeb] 
2, pp.566f., no.416). P.Albius P.f. Quir. — a rare name in the Republic — may 
be the Albius who served under Q.Scaevola in Asia in 120-118 B.C. (Cicero, de or. 
2.281). The first member of the consilium — Q.Caecilius Q.f. Ani. — is surely 
a consularis and in 101 B.C. this can only be Balearicus. He and his colleague 
were the first censors to lease out the taxes of Asia under the lex Sempronia, 
and his experience and authority would have been invaluable, as the Romans pro- 
ceeded to work out in detail the consequences of accepting Attalus' fateful in- 
heritance. 
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In ADelt xxv(1970), 134-5, no.7, pl.39, Stéphanos N.Koumanoddhes published a 
2nd century A.D. text from the Kabeirion sanctuary. The text was first noticed by 
Dr.Evi Toulodpa in ADeZt xxi(1966), 204, no.7, pl.210a (cf. Bull.Epigr. 1969, no. 
281). In both cases the same photograph, taken by Dr.Nikélas Phardklas, is publi- 
shed; further reference will be made to this photograph. 

Koumanoudhes gives the text as follows:- 


“SSS eee 8n- 
3 Bator? thy otolé [éE- 
[neovevlacav xal 
[toble ofnoug xate- 
6 [one]taony émd tiv 
[te]Acometwv, éni- 
[uJeAnSévtog tot 
9 [&plyou toO Lepdexou 
Bévwvoc tod 
Anuntplov. 
Needless to say, the reconstruction of @nfatot, while the word may well have oc- 
curred in the missing, opening part of the text, is pure hypothesis. 

What is more important is Koumanotdhes' reconstruction of his lines 3 and 4 
(lines 1 and 2 as preserved on the stone). He says '[thy otolév EnegneD ogo ret 
[tovl¢ of wateloue taonv. Ad thy ouuTArfowoiv tadtmy Sév voulG Str L ve 
Exauev GquupBoAtag, Srdte ta émrypapiws uetweva (cf. Robert, Hellenica I, 48-9) 
TActotdéure d&vapgpouct otoky val ofnouc év ovuoxetioup ele xdpouc EvSa Enpene vi 
Eeviotiio: TOAAd nodowna én’ etmaroia GSAntLxiy ExSnAdoew f| Sononeutixiv.' Kouman- 
olidhes later remarks that it is this part which is the most revealing of the text 
(} onuavtinh TAnpogopia), namely that there existed a stoa at the Kabeirion which 
was destroyed and had to be reconstructed; at the same time as this reconstructi- 
on were built the ofxor. The mention of the stoa he would bring into accord with 
the excavators' finding of a stoa destroyed by fire and subsequently rebuilt. 

The whole appears to fall neatly together, but is, unfortunately, not possi- 
ble. Careful examination of Phardklas' photograph will readily show the reconstr- 
uction of the words [Lotoléy [éneoxevlacay to be impossible. 

That the verb is a compound of oxetolw is true, and sufficient letter traces 
are clearly visible to write without hesitation 

-eoluje[blacav. 
Immediately preceding the first epstZon is also. quite clear the rounded part of a 
rho, and preceding that appears the shadow of a triangular letter. It seems, thus, 
that the line must read [tlapeoluleltJacu. 

This alone is important. While the ofuo. were being completed or simply got 
ready, some other thing/construction was being provided for the first time (for 
the variant meanings of nmapaonetalw and vuaroonetatw, cf. LSJ° ad loec.). It is 
not a question of reconstruction, and so the tie with the excavated stoa cannot 
be established. 

The stoa, furthermore, does not in fact exist on the stone. Despite the very 
bad preservation of the first line (Koumanoddhes' line 3) the alpha of ‘[Lotol]&' 
is again clearly preceded by a sigma, and any reconstruction involving otod is 
thus impossible. Of the nu after the alpha there are in fact only the lower parts 
of two vertical strokes. 

While we may certainly exclude the word otod, it does not seem possible to 
me at this stage to reconstruct this first line further, although a number of 
traces of other letters can be seen. The traces are as follows:- 

''T Ey .Y.Y.OIZAi: 

A small further correction may also be made at Koumanotidhes' lines 5/6. Again 
the photograph clearly shows that line 5 ends with a sigma after the epsilon (which 
is too clear to require a subscript dot). 

Incorporating these few observations, and renumbering the lines as on the 
stone, the text reads:- 

; ‘I.EZ.Y.Y.OIZAi ' 
[nlopeot xlelblacay ual 
Ctobl¢e ofkoug vateo- 
[ue llocoyv dnd tiv 4 (= K6) 
[te]Acomptuv, ént- 
[uleaAnsévtog tod 
[Eplyou tot tepdoxou 
EBévavoc tod 8 (= K10) 
Anuntetov. 
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ROBIN SEAGER(Liverpool): Aristophanes, Ecclesiazusae 675-625, 718-720 121 
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The characters of Blepyrus and Chremes are well defined. Blepyrus is in gen- 
eral selfish, cynical and dishonest, expects other people to be the same, and 
when confronted with his wife's revolutionary scheme does his best to pick holes, 
ask awkward questions and undermine the whole idea (cf. 382 with Ussher's note, 
422ff., 451, 522f., 547fF., 595f., 639ff.). Chremes is more inclined to have 
faith in his fellow-men and is enthusiastic for Praxagora's plans: his questions 
express sincere puzzlement and a genuine eagerness to see difficulties ironed out 
(cf. 564, 568, 635 with Ussher's note, 651ff. with Ussher's notes). Their respec- 
tive attitudes are well summed up by Praxagora herself at 569f., and nicely con- 
trasted in practice at 601ff., 662, 680f. (cf. CQ 75[1981], 250f.). 

Their reactions to Praxagora's sex law exhibit the same traits of character, 
if the relevant lines are correctly attributed:- 

BA. nic otv of mivtec Caciv 615 
énl thy aparotémy attév ual Cnmoouory épel6erv; 
TIP. at gavddtepar ual ovpudtepar moped tae ceuvic nuoSeéoivtat: 
wat’ fy tote énvSuuion, thy aloxedy nodr’ bnoxnpotoet. 
XP. val miic hudic tobc npeoBUtac, fiv tat¢ aloxpator ouviuev, 
otx émAeiwer td néo¢ nodtepov molyv éxeto’ol ohe derxéodar; 620 
TIP. obxt poxotvtar neol cot Sdopet, wh Selonce otxl paoxotvrar. 
XP. nepl tot; MP. tod uh Evvmatosopsetv. ual col torodtov tmdpxer. 
BA. TO pév tuétepov yuduny tiv’ ExeL* UTA 
(On the punctuation of 621 cf. Ussher ad loc.) 

615f. indisputably belong to Blepyrus, who gleefully puts his finger on what 
he sees as a flaw. Praxagora therefore explains that such selfish behaviour will 
not be allowed. All editors then give 619f. too to Blepyrus. But this question 
does not cynically challenge the law's viability; it accepts its demands, then 
expresses a very real worry about the practical consequences. This is surely the 
voice of Chremes, who has already revealed a lack of confidence in his own sexual 
capabilities (467). If Chremes speaks 619f., then he presumably also asks nepl 
tol; in 622. But 623ff., which sneeringly attribute to the women an ‘I'm all 
right Jack' attitude, obviously constitute Blepyrus' next attack. 

The same principle may be applied to 718ff. 

TIP. €merta thc ndpvac vatomatica, BovAdpar 
émoakordioac. XP. tva ti; BA. &fov tovutoyl: 
tva tév véwy Exwouv adtar tic donudic. 720 

The question and answer in 719f. must surely be assigned to the two men — 
it is unlikely that Praxagora would give the game away so crudely (as Blaydes, 
Rogers, Hall & Geldart and Ussher make her do). The only problem is who asks the 
question, who makes the reply. Coulon, followed by Cantarella, gives the question 
to Blepyrus, the answer to Chremes (thus in embryo earlier von Velsen and Van 
Leeuwen, before Blepyrus' interlocutor was identified as Chremes). The reverse is 
to be preferred. The answer implies that. Praxagora's action is obviously aimed yet 
again at securing the selfish interests of herself and her supporters in the 
chorus. That view of human nature, which echoes 623ff., bears the stamp of the 
cynic Blepyrus, not the convert Chremes — though this time, as 721ff. confirm, 
Blepyrus' base suspicions are largely justified! 
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I do not know whether Bufiuel's education was such that he is more likely to 
have had unconscious reminiscences of Cicero than of Plato (D.Bain, ‘Sophocles 
and Bufuel’, LCM 10.7[Jul.1985], 108). But there is the possibility, for Sopho- 
cles' remark is repeated from Plato by Cicero: bene Sophocles, cum ex eo quidam 
tam adfeecto aetate quaereret utereturne rebus venertis, 'di meltora,' tnquit, 
'libenter vero tstine sicut ab domino agresti ae furioso profugi.' (Cicero, de 
senectute 47). Cicero follows Plato so closely — apart from what he omits, the 
specific question about Sophocles' ability to perform — that there does not 
seem any possibility of telling from verbal echoes by which author, if either, 
Bufluel was influenced. 
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Review: H.B.GOTTSCHALK(Leeds ) LCM 10.8(0ct.1985), 122-128 
P.Moraux, Der Aristotelismus bet den Grtechen von Androntkos bis Alexander von 
Aphrodisias. 2.Bd. Der Aristotelismus im I. und II. Jh.n.Chr.. Berlin — New 
York, Walter de Gruyter, 1984 (Peripatoi, Philologisch-historische Studien zwn 
Aristotelismus, Bd.6). Pp.xxx + 825. Cased, DM 468. ISBN 3-11-009919-5 


This is the second of three volumes which will cover the history of Aristo- 
telianism from the time of Cicero to Alexander of Aphrodisias; volume one was 
published in 1972. It must have been much the most difficult to write. The first 
volume has a focal point in the revival of Aristotelianism following Andronicus’ 
edition of Aristotle's school-treatises, while the last will centre on the per- 
son of Alexander, an important philosopher in his own right, many of whose wri- 
tings survive in the original or in Arabic translations. The present volume, by 
contrast, deals with a succession of dim figures whose obscurity is not entirely 
due to the limitations of our sources. The only major figure to appear in it is 
Galen, whose position in the history of Aristotelianism is marginal. This is not 
to say that nothing happened in the period covered by this volume. The philoso- 
phical scene was very different in A.D. 200 from what it had been in A.D. 20, 
and each of the thinkers discussed here made some contribution to the overall 
development. 

While the first volume only included writers who were professed Aristotel- 
ians or claimed to give an objective account of Aristotle's teaching, a large 
part of the present one is devoted to the way in which members of other schools 
reacted to his philosophy. The treatment is by schools, each individual being 
given a separate chapter. A little over half is given over to the Peripatetics 
of the first and second centuries A.D.: the pseudo-Aristotelian de mmdo, Ari- 
stocles of Messene, the commentators Sotion, Alexander of Aigai, Aspasius and 
Adrastus, and the teachers of Alexander of Aphrodisias, Sosigenes, Herminus and 
Aristotle of Mytilene. Then come the Platonists, first those who accepted Ari- 
stotle's ideas, Albinus, the anonymous commentator on the Theattetue and the 
author of ps.-Plutarch de fato, then those who rejected him, Eudorus of Alexan- 
dria, Lucius and Nicostratus (who must perforce be taken together) and Atticus. 
Then twenty pages are given to Athenodorus and Cornutus, two Stoics who wrote 
critical essays on Aristotle's Categories, and eighty to tracking down Aristo- 
telian elements in the pseudo-Pythagorean writings. Finally there is a section 
of 120 pages on Galen. 

This arrangement makes it possible to bring all the evidence about each in- 
dividual together, and to give as rounded a picture of his thinking as the ma- 
terial allows, but breaks up the chronological sequence and makes it difficult 
to see what part the Aristotelians as a group played in contemporary philosoph- 
ical developments. It also throws into relief certain omissions: Ptolemy the 
astronomer, Apuleius (pert hermenetas), Plutarch, those Stoics who did not 
write about Aristotle directly and the compendium of Aristotelian philosophy in 
Diogenes Laertius (5.28-43), probably derived from an original compiled in the 
first or second century A.D. (M. himself has given an authoritative account of 
it in Rev.Philos. de Louvain 47[1949], 5-43). M. gives his reasons for some of 
these omissions in the preface, and obviously there must be some limits to what 
is included in a book of this kind, but I personally regret that the space and 
effort devoted to the pseudo-Pythagoreans were not given to Plutarch instead. 
However, the case is different for a certain Diogenianus, the author of a polem- 
ic against the Stoic doctrine of fate from which extracts have been quoted by 
Eusebius (PE 4.3, 6.8). This man is called a Peripatetic in Eusebius’ chapter- 
heading (1.321.1 Mras), of which the authenticity has been established by the 
most recent editor (K.Mras, vol.1, pp.viii & Ivff.; cf. N.Walter, Der Thoraaus- 
leger Aristobulus, Berlin 1964, p.9 n.3); we are therefore no longer entitled 
to ignore its evidence. 

Before attempting a general assessment of the book, it will be best to say 
something of the individual chapters, each of which can be read as a self- 
contained unit and many of which are long enough to count as monographs in 
their own right. The chapter on the de mmdo consists of a brief introduction, 

a detailed exposition of the text, a discussion of its style and imagery, and 
a final section on its date and its relationship to Aristotelianism and other 
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philosophical movements. M.'s comments are in genera? sound and helpful, al- 123 
though he is inclined to over-interpret at times; e.g. I am not convinced that 
the brief references at 397a31 to ‘irregular’ phenomena such as earthquakes and 
thunderbolts were primarily motivated by a desire to refute the anti-teleological 
arguments of Epicurus and those who thought like him (p.30). He has also collect- 
ed a large store of parallels, especially for the images used to illustrate the 
relationship of God to the world; most of these turn out to be commonplaces, of 
little help for determining the origin of the work. 

M. does not accept Reale's claim (in his edition of 1971) that the de mundo 
is an early work of Aristotle himself, and dates it tentatively to the second 
half of the first or first half of the second century A.D.; he insists that its 
central doctrines are Aristotelian and that the echoes of other philosophies, 
especially Stoicism, found throughout the work are mainly verbal and do not af- 
fect the core of its teaching. All this is certainly true, and it is therefore 
surprising to find M. disclaiming any intention of placing the work in its his- 
torical context (pp. 8 & 75). He is particularly impressed by the parallels in 
Philo of Alexandria and (possibly) Aristobulus for the doctrine that God is 
transcendent and only his ‘power’ (Stvautc) operates directly in the world 
(397b20ff., 400b11ff.), but it is precisely here that we can see the Aristotel- 
jan character of the de mundo. Unlike the others, the writer of this work pos- 
tulated only a single 'power' of God, which caused each thing in the world to 
move in accordance with its own nature (399a30), but does not say how they come 
to have this degree of self-determination. What is required to make his teaching 
coherent is the Aristotelian doctrine that natural objects have their principle 
of movement in themselves and only require the Unmoved Mover to stimulate their 
activity. Here as elsewhere his borrowings, if such they are, concern the form- 
ulation more than the substance of his teaching, and do not diminish his essen- 
tial faithfulness to Aristotle. But evidently he had no stomach for hard meta- 
physics and a great hunger for the comfort of belief in a personal deity. 

M.'s treatment of Aristocles of Messene is on an even larger scale, and 
here he makes some fundamental innovations. It has been generally held that this 
man was one of the teachers of Alexander of Aphrodisias and the author of a long 
explanation of the Active Reason quoted by Alexander, and this has led to his 
being dated to the latter part of the second century A.D.. But the texts on which 
this belief was based give the name of Alexander's teacher as Aristotle, and Ari- 
stocles' name has been substituted for his in modern editions because no-one re- 
alized that there was a Peripatetic philosopher named Aristotle living at this 
time. It was only in 1967 that M. himself pointed out that there was such a man, 
one Aristotle of Mytilene, mentioned by Galen and others, and argued that his 
name should be restored in the texts from which it had been ousted (Arch. Gesch. 
Philos. 49[19671, 169ff.). One consequence of this is the disappearance of the 
evidence by which Aristocles used to be dated, and M. has now re-dated him to 
the first half of the first century A.D.. His chief reason is that Aristocles 
refers to Aenesidemus' revival of Scepticism, which M. places about 30 B.C., as 
happening. xSt¢ xual nodmv; the combination is pretty weak, but there is no evid- 
ence for any other date, and M.'s conclusion agrees with F.Trabucco's finding 
that Aristocles was influenced by Antiochus of Ascalum (RCFS 15[£1960], 138, etc.). 
So it. can stand, at least as a working hypothesis. 

The most. controversial fragment of the real Aristocles' writings comes in 
a passage found, with slight variants, in the commentaries of Asclepiades of 
Tralles and of Philoponus on Nicomachus' Isagoge Arithmetike, where a definition 
of copia attributed to Aristotle (of Stagira) is followed by a review, attribu- 
ted to Aristocles, of the meaning given to this word as different stages of the 
development of human culture. It used to be thought that the reference to Arist- 
otle came from Aristocles, and that he had reproduced a passage from one of Ari- 
stotle's lost works (see his de phtlosophia, fr.8 Walzer-Ross), but M., follow- 
ing the lead of Cherniss and W.Haase, has shown that. the quotation alludes to 
Metaphysics 993b7ff., and that the Aristocles fragment only begins with the fol- 
Towing sentence (p.23 line 19 Heiland). 

Here five uses of the term copia and ocogdc are distinguished. First they 
were applied to the discovery of the means of survival, e.g. sowing and milling 
grain; then, as life became easier, they were successively applied to the inven- 
tion of arts providing comfort. and luxury as well as necessities, to the instit- 
ution of laws and political organization, to the knowledge 'of bodies themselves 
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and the nature that created them' (én’attdh te atuata val thy 6nuLoupyod abtiiv 
TOFASOV qiotv), which they called quotuty Seapiov, and finally to the science 
which apprehends the unchanging divine reality. The first two stages are found 
in every account of the origin of civilization; the last two, according to M., 
are two of Aristotle's ‘theoretical sciences' and may represent the Presocratic 
and Platonic-Aristotelian stages in the development of philosophy; but M. can 
find no parallels for the third except a few passages in Plato's Protagoras and 
Laws which, he claims, may have given Aristocles the idea of inserting it here. 

Three things need to be said about this. Firstly, there are other parallels 
for treating the development of political institutions aa a stage in the evolu- 
tion of culture: an early one is in Sophocles, Antigone 355ff., isolated both 
because of its date and because Sophocles had good dramatic reasons for intro- 
ducing this theme there, whether or not he found it in any source he may have 
used; other parallels are in Lucretius, 5.1105ff. & 1143ff., and in the Epicur- 
ean account quoted by Porphyry, Abstinentia 1.11. Secondly, Aristocles' distin- 
ction between a pre-technical and a technical stage in human development (cf. 

M. pp.109ff.) is also paralleled in Porphyry's Epicurean source, and may be de- 
rived from a Sophistic tradition (cf. Plato, Gorgias 448c). Thirdly, there is 
something very odd about Aristocles' fourth stage: it is not easy to see why he 
should have distinguished two stages in the development of theoretical science 
— Aristotle in the Metaphysics (982f22ff.) only contrasts disinterested science 
with knowledge aimed at securing some material benefit; atw& th atuota is a 
strange expression for ‘natural bodies’ and ought rather to mean 'their own 
bodies’; and there is no mention of the invention of medicine, which features in 
many of the parallel acocunts. All this makes me wonder whether the fourth stage 
was not originally meant to refer to medicine, and was distorted by an inter- 
mediate source, perhaps Ammonius. 

All the other substantial fragments of Aristocles come from his de philo- 
sophia and have been preserved by Eusebius; since they are entirely doxographical 
and critical they throw little light on Aristocles' philosophical position or the 
Aristotelianism of his day. M. discusses them in detail and makes a number of in- 
teresting suggestions, including some on the text (e.g. p.160 n.266). He also 
suggests that the fragments of book 8 (nos.4-8) should be read in the order 6-8, 
4, 5. He is probably right that fr.6, on the Sceptics, should come first and be 
followed by 7 and 8, on the Cyrenaics and Epicurus, but this does leave Epicurus 
in an anomalous position. However, Asclepiades' treatment of this thinker is ec- 
centric in a number of ways and can only be explained as the result of associa- 
tion with the Cyrenaics. 

Not even M. can find much to say about Sotion, Apollonius and Achaicus, al- 
though he struggles manfully with our few scraps of information. The only thing 
in this chapter of which I have any criticism is its opening paragraph, in which 
he tries to fix the date of the Aristotelian commentators by enumerating various 
namesakes with whom they have been identified in the past, without making it 
clear which, if any, of these identifications he accepts. To my mind they are 
all highly dubious, and the only evidence for dating these men is that Sotion 
and Achaicus are quoted together as having criticized the ‘early commentators’ 
on the Categories, who included Andronicus and Boethus, for lack of precision in 
a matter of Aristotelian usage. This implies that they came after these comment- 
ators, but not too long after; some time in the first half of the first century 
A.D. will do, and my conclusion agrees with M.'s. 

The earliest commentator on Aristotle of whose work we can form a clear idea 
is Aspasius, who probably lived in the first half of the second century and about 
half of whose commentary on the Wicomachean Ethics has survived. M. begins with a> 
survey of the scanty fragments of the other commentaries, which bear out the im- 
pression we gain from the one on the Ew: they were aimed at fairly elementary 
students, as Galen also tells us (L¢br.propr.19.42 K.), and were mostly devoted 
to paraphrasing the text and elucidating verbal obscurities, with some attention 
given to variant readings. In his examination of the commentary on the EN, M. em- 
phasizes Aspasius' faithfulness to Aristotle and care to give a true account of 
his philosophy, but nevertheless suggests that he may not have regarded himself 
as a true member of his school (p.265, cf. p.xxiii). ; 

He gives two reasons for this: Aspasius occasionally uses the third-person 
pronoun to refer to thinkers who must be Peripatetics; and some of his views are 
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found in the writings of Middle Platonists such as Plutarch and Albinus (here M. 
has allowed himself to be persuaded too easily by the arguments of P.Donini). 
Neither is conclusive. Since Aspasius, like some other second-century writers, 
distinguished between different groups of Peripatetics, the third-person pronouns 
could refer to early members of the school, or to a group of contemporaries with 
whom Aspasius happened to disagree on particular points, without implying that 

he himself did not belong to their school; and many of the ideas which he holds 
in common with Plutarch and Albinus, including metriopatheia, were rejected by 
some of the more rigorous Platonists and should be seen as borrowings by them 
from the Aristotelian tradition rather than the reverse. There can be no doubt 
that his contemporaries regarded Aspasius as a Peripatetic; Galen tells us (5. 

42 K) that one of his own teachers was a pupil of 'Aspasius the Peripatetic’ and 
clearly means his readers to accept this as proof of his Peripatetic credentials. 
On a point of detail, M.'s discussion of Aspasius' views about the origin of the 
books common to the EV and the FE (pp.285ff.) is sensible and comes to the right 
conclusions, but he has failed to take account of A.J.Kenny's arguments (The Ar- 
tstoteltan Ethics 29ff.). 

Adrastus, a near contemporary of Aspasius, is best known for his scholarly 
work; among his writings were a commentary on the mathematical and astronomical 
parts of Plato's Timaeus, which was used by both Theo of Smyrna and Calcidius, 
and a lengthy monograph on the linguistic usages and literary and historical al- 
lusions in the EW and Theophrastus' nept ASiw. M. believes that the learned ex- 
planations of such matters found in the otherwise jejune anonymous commentary on 
EN 2~5 are derived from this source. His suggestion, first made in his D'Aristote 
& Bessariton, Quebec 1970, but only now argued in detail, is attractive, in spite 
of a chronological difficulty: the quotations in the anonymous commentary include 
one from Lucian (GalZus 1.704 on p.156.13), whereas Adrastus' work on the Timaeus 
must have been published before Theo's, which in turn must be earlier than Ptole- 
my's Almagest. But this can be overcome if we assume that Adrastus' commentary on 
the Timaeus was written in his youth and the book about the Ethics late in life, 
especially as the publication of the Almagest, which M. places in 147, has now 
been dated somewhat later (G.J.Toomer, Ptolemy's Almagest, London 1984, p.1). 

The only substantial philosophical fragment of Adrastus extant today is a 
lengthy passage quoted by Simplicius (im Phys.123.3ff.) when trying to elucidate 
Aristotle's critique (Phys.186a32ff.) of Parmenides' doctrine of Being. The begin- 
ning of this fragment is marked clearly enough, but opinions have differed as to 
where it ends. Diels in his edition suggests that it goes on to p.126.13, with a 
short interruption at p.124.1-7, where Simplicius has inserted some remarks of 
his own, but M. wants it to end at p.125.9, arguing that the following sentence 
(125.9-10), a close paraphrase of Aristotle 186b3-4, is the lemma for the next 
part of Simplicius’ commentary (p.318-n.94). 

This is mistaken; this sentence, like the corresponding one in Aristotle, 
simply resumes Parmenides' initial position in order to show that it contradicts 
the conclusion of Aristotle's previous argument, and the style and method of Sim- 
plicius p.124.33-125.9 and 125.9-126.13 are too much alike to be the work of dif- 
ferent authors. But M. himself has shown the way to the true solution, by point- 
ing out (p.322) that Simplicius p.124.7-33 is more relevant to a later passage of 
Aristotle (186b12-35). than to the one which Simplicius is trying to explain at 
this point. He returns to it at p.124.33, in a sentence beginning tovmw &) 6iw- 
pLovéven SFiAov we, and proceeds to paraphrase first Aristotle 186a32-b3 and then 
the rest of the paragraph. It is clear that the Adrastus fragment ends at 124.33 
and the rest belongs to Simplicius. This forces us to modify M.'s picture of the 
work from which the fragment came: it was not a paraphrastic commentary, with ex- 
cursuses, on the Physics, but an essay on predication, presumably connected with 
his commentary on the Categories, which Porphyry and after him Simplicius found 
helpful enough to quote in connexion with this obscure sentence of the Physics. 

The last three Peripatetics discussed in this volume are all known to have 
been teachers of Alexander of Aphrodisias: Sosigenes, Herminus and Aristotle of 
Mytilene. Nothing needs to be said here about the first two — they were faith- 
ful. expositors. of Aristotelianism but Tittle more — except that there is no suf- 
ficient reason for identifying Kerminus with Galen's first, unnamed, Peripatetic 
teacher; M. rejects the alleged evidence for this on p.226, but on pp.362f. he 
not only accepts it but uses it as the basis for determining Herminus' date. 
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126 Aristotle, however, is a different case. Alexander and other commentators 
ascribe some interesting, not entirely orthodox, opinions to him, but as we have 
seen (above p.123) his very existence was denied until M. himself rescued him 
from oblivion and restored his intellectual property to its rightful owner. In 
the present book M. continues the work begun in his 1967 article with a detailed 
exposition of Aristotle's theory of the Active Intellect, as described by Alex- 
ander, and his opinions about circular motion and the status of mathematicals 
reported by Simplicius and Syrianus respectively. One might add that his account 
of the way in which the intellect abstracts intelligible forms from sensible ob- 
jects is entirely consistent with his belief that mathematical concepts exist in 
sensibles potentially intil they are actualized by becoming objects of mathemat- 
ical thinking. Two difficulties remain. Aristotle's doctrine that the Active Rea- 
son, immanent in the world, somehow cooperates with the revolution of the heavens 
to govern its processes remains obscure (see p.420 n.71, where M. translates the 
relevant sentences [Alexander, de an.2 p.113.6ff.] and repudiates some emendations 
he suggested in an earlier book); and Alexander's assertion that Aristotle allowed 
himself to be too much influenced by Stoicism is accepted too readily by M.. Aris- 
otle's divine reason was incorporeal (this was the starting-point of his theory) 
and only acted directly on the specific kind of matter capable of giving rise to 
a passive intellect, and its wider demiurgic function seems to have been brought 
in as an afterthought; on the other hand many features of Aristotle's doctrine 
eae ei in the Aristotelian and even Platonic tradition (e.g. Galen 4. 

The second part of the volume, beginning on p.429, is devoted to thinkers 
who were not members of the Peripatetic school. M. begins with three Platonists 
who tried to fuse Aristotelian elements with their own philosophy, Albinus, the 
author of the anonymous commentary on the Theaetetus, and pseudo-Plutarch de fato. 
They are an homogenous group, all working in the second century with a consider- 
able tradition of middle Platonist scholasticism behind them, and M. rightly em- 
phasizes that they were not ‘eclectics' in the sense of trying to create a patch- 
work system out of disparate material, but loyal Platonists whose purpose was to 
use Aristotelian concepts and techniques to solve some of the outstanding prob- 
lems left by Plato. 

Albinus was an able philosopher and his attempt to use Aristotelian ideas to 
bridge the gap between the notion of a transcendent supreme mind and a creator- 
god is an interesting effort, even if not entirely successful. Even some of the 
most Aristotelian features in his work have undergone modification; thus he states 
(first-figure) syllogisms in the form 'C is B, B is A, therefore C is A’, as seems 
to have been the standard practice in his day; but as Apuleius tells us (Pertherm. 
13), contemporary Peripatetics still affected the more correct Aristotelian form 
‘A belongs to B, B belongs to C, therefore A belongs to C’. 

The anonymous commentator perhaps should be judged less indulgently than M. 
does — his excruciating 'syllogisms' hardly deserve to be called Aristotelian — 
but reveals the tricks of his scholastic background all the more clearly: thus his 
definition of knowledge as tmoArWic peth dmodelEews takes its substance from two 
widely scattered passages of Aristotle, de an.427b25 (tmodrWuc) and ZV 1139b31 
(GmoSevutiu), and its form from Theaetetus 201c9-d1, petk Adyou GAnSA S6Eav. 

In the case of the de fato M. seems to claim that rather more of its doct- 
rine is Peripatetic, but this is only true in a very limited sense. The book in- 
corporates Aristotle's teaching on tixn, td abdtdyatov and td ép’ftv (c.6-7), but 
these agencies are said not to fall under fate and are discussed in order to de- 
fine the limits of its influence; even here, Aristotelian concepts are sometimes 
used in a clumsy way, as M. points out (e.g. p.501). The positive statements made 
about Fate and Providence in this book contain hardly anything specifically Aris- 
totelian, and there is little evidence that the Peripatetics before Alexander had 
worked out a coherent theory about them; indeed at one point Alexander says that 
they had not (Quaest.2.21 p.70.25 Bruns). There is a good reason why the Platon- 
ists should have taken the lead in this field. Fate and Providence are referred 
to quite often in Plato's dialogues, and any Platonic system would have to accom- 
modate them, but they are scarcely mentioned in Aristotle's pragmateiat, and the 
chief motive his followers had for thinking about them was to keep up with the 
Stoics. 
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The Platonist opponents of Aristotle (pp.511ff.) are a more motley collection. 


Three of them are only relevant to the history of Aristotelianism because they 
wrote critiques of the Categories: Eudorus, active under Augustus, one of the five 
‘early’ commmentators named by Simplicius, and Lucius and Nicostratus, who seem 
to have lived in the second century. Eudorus is quite an important figure in the 
history of Platonism, but most of his comments on the Categories which we hear 
about are trivial and negative and and seem to have been made in a hostile spirit, 
although there may be one exception to this. The problem of the correct order of 
the categories arose from the fact that Aristotle arranged them differently in 
different places, sometimes in the same work. He must have thought it unimportant, 
but it troubled many of his commentators, members of his school as well as out- 
siders, and the question we must ask is why it should have seemed so important to 
them. 

Lucius and Nicostratus are said by Simplicius to have made a collection of 
all possible objections to the Categories. Many are trivial and even perverse, 
and M. emphasizes that their aim seems to have been entirely destructive, against 
those scholars who have tried to find a positive underlying purpose. But the his- 
torical importance of their work is greater than its intrinsic quality would have 
deserved, because it formed a reservoir of arguments on which all later writers, 
including critics of Aristotle like Plotinus and defenders like Porphyry and the 
later commentators, drew. Much of M.'s effort in this chapter is directed to de- 
termining their sources and the extent of the quotations in Simplicius (our only 
authority to cite them by name) and the other commentators, who quote them anony- 
mously. In this way he has succeeded in finding a good deal of new material, al- 
though its attribution is not certain in every case. Among the sources he has i- 
dentified (pp.557ff.) the essay On opposites attributed to Aristotle (frr.118- 
124 Rose*); this suggests that some at least of the arguments exploited by Nico- 
stratus originated in the internal discussions of Aristotle's school. The last 
of this group is Atticus, best known for a pamphlet attacking Aristotle and all 
his works and denouncing those who tried to use his ideas to explain and develop 
Plato's philosophy. M. insists that his strictures were directed at fellow- 
Platonists rather than contemporary Aristotelians; he is certainly right, but 
might have mentioned that Dillon (Middle Platonists 249f.) and others have re- 
cently taken a different view. Atticus' material in this work seems to have come 
entirely from handbooks, but a few remarks of his about the Categories and other 
pragmatetat have been preserved by the commentators; oddly enough M. says nothing 
about them. 

The only Stoics discussed by M. are Athenodorus and Cornutus, both of whom 
wrote on the Categories. They are often quoted together in our sources, but Cor- 
nutus' work seems to have ranged more widely, and M. succeeds in distinguishing 
some of their individual contributions. After this comes a long chapter (pp.605- 
683) on the pseudo-Pythagorean writings. It has long been known that many of 
these contain ideas and terminology derived from Aristotle, and three of those 
attributed to Archytas are re-workings of the Categories or parts of them; two 
of these show clear signs of having been influenced by some of the early commen- 
tators and can be dated to the first century A.D., while the third is very much 
later. Apart from these M. concludes that the Aristotelian influence is strongest 
in the ethical tracts, less strong in the political, and weakest in those dealing 
with natural philosophy and theology. 

But in almost every case the Aristotelian elements are contaminated with 
alien matter, and their closest affinities are not with Aristotle's treatises but 
with the 'Platonic-Aristotelian tradition’ known to us from handbooks and popular 
philosophical writings of the early imperial period, from Areius Didymus *hrough 
Plutarch to Aspasius. These results teach us little that we did not know already 
about the development of Aristotelianism, but throw useful light on the character 
of the pseudo-Pythagorean writings themselves, and date the bulk of them firmly 
in the first two centuries of our era. More questionable is M.'s view (p.643 
n.93) that they were written in order to show that the doctrines taught by Pla- 
tonists and Aristotelians alike were borrowed from Pythagoras and his followers. 
If this were the case, we should expect to find polemical references to Plato and 
Aristotle like those in the Christian tracts written to prove that Greek philo- 
sophy was plagiarized from the Old Testament, but there are no such references, 
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and one may wonder if the readers at whom this literature was aimed would have 
been expected to know very much about the content of Platonic or Aristotelian 
philosophy. The intention of its authors seems to have been something much more 
basic, to give their trite preaching the authority of antiquity. In this respect 
they were the successors of writers like Heraclides Ponticus, and their success- 
ors are still with us today. 

Finally comes a long chapter (pp.687-808) tracing the Aristotelian elements 
in Galen's thought. M. does not claim that Galen was an Aristotelian (he also 
gives short shrift to the newly fashionable view that he was a Platonist of some 
kind), emphasizing that his philosophical beliefs were conditioned by his scien- 
tific work and that, while eager to learn from any school, he professed allegi- 
ance to none. In a particularly interesting section (pp./785ff.) M. shows that 
Galen's agnosticism in questions of metaphysics and theology is the result of his 
adherence to a scientific method which did not seem to him to yield firm answers 
on such problems as the immortality of the soul or the eternity of the physical 
world. 

The method was derived from Aristotle, but Aristotle did claim to be able to 
deal with such problems; here we have one of the key differences between the two 
thinkers. In spite of M.'s caution, such differences are not given sufficient 
weight; basically his chapter is a catalogue of the points on which both agreed, 
and disagreements are usually noted only where Galen criticized Aristotle explic- 
itly. A few examples: in his de captionibus Galen cuts across Aristotle's classi- 
fication of types of ambiguity and, while professing to explain and justify his 
theory, constructs something different; although he explained chemical interact- 
jons on the basis of immaterial qualities tied to a substrate, Galen does not 
seem to have made any use of Aristotle's idea that each of the four elements is 
characterized by two of the basic qualities; and M.'s attempt to connect Galen's 
belief in a creative deity with a supposedly Peripatetic theory of Providence 
rests on weak foundations. 

These and other disagreements on details do not diminish the importance of 
M.'s book. Within its self-imposed limits it is a thorough and balanced survey of 
the refractory material, informed by a deep knowledge of the ancient sources and 
the modern scholarly literature. It includes what are virtually commentaries on 
many of the Aristotelian texts of the first two centuries A.D., and its footnotes 
contain a wealth of suggestions for the interpretation or emendation of obscure 
of corrupt passages. For these reasons it will be the starting-point of all fur- 
ther study of the subject, and is unlikely to be superseded in the foreseeable 
future. 

But its organization is open to serious criticism, because the emphasis is 
too much on the parts at the expense of the whole. Each thinker is treated separ- 
ately, and this tends to isolate him from his fellows; members of each school are 
taken together with little regard for chronology. What we have is a series of 
highly competent studies of individuals in a rarefied, even dessicated, environ- 
ment, but not a history of a school or an intellectual movement. The reader is 
given no real impression of a continuous development in the Peripatos or of an 
on-going debate between it-and the other schools. Nor is he told anything of its 
impact on those who took no direct part in its professional work, whether adher- 
ents who did not become professional philosophers (Galen mentions a number of 
these ) or opponents such as Seneca or Epictetus, who seem to have retained a 
mental picture of the school more appropriate to the Hellenistic age. One result 
of this is to make the book difficult to read continuously, even for those with 
some knowledge of the subject. Fortunately this defect can still be mitigated, 
and I shall end the substantive part of my review with the hope that M.'s last 
volume will include a chapter tracing the main lines of development. 

Like all de Gruyter's publications, M.'s book is well produced but seems ex- 
pensive to English readers. There are some misprints, but their number is not ex- 
cessive, and only one is seriously misleading: on p.595 line 14, for ‘das ist’ 
read 'da ist'. The bibliography and index are barely adequate, but this will pre- 
sumably be remedied in the final volume. 
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